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sleep with his wife. It is not till he has cleansed himself that
he can resume conjugal relations. The belief is that during
the la ceremony the spirit of the deceased is hovering round,
and if it saw the man who had slain him sleeping with his
wife, it would say, " Ah, you prefer women to ine," and would
inform all the spirits, and the man who had done what was
forbidden would not be allowed to take any more heads.1
Among the primitive natives of the Andaman Islands if a
man kills another in a fight between two villages, or in a
private quarrel, he leaves his village and goes to live by him-
self in the jungle, where he must stay for some weeks, or
even months.    His wife, and one or two of his friends may
live with him or visit him and attend to his wants.    For some
weeks the homicide must observe a rigorous taboo.    He may
not handle a bow or arrow.    He may not feed himself or
touch any food with his hands, but must be fed by his wife
or a friend.    He must keep his neck and upper lip covered
with red paint, and must wear plumes of shredded Tetrathera
wood in his belt before and behind, and in his necklace at the
back of his neck.    If he breaks any of these rules it is supposed
that the spirit of the man he has killed will cause him to be
ill.    At the end of a few weeks the homicide undergoes a sort
of purification ceremony.    His hands are first rubbed with
white clay and then with red paint.    After this he may wash
his hands and may then feed himself with his hands and may
handle bows and arrows.    He retains the plumes of shredded
wood for a year or so.2
Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea " the warrior
who has killed is, as only might be expected, in continual
danger from the ghosts of those he has slain. Consequently
he must for a month refrain from intercourse with women and
eat no crabs, crocodile, sago, or pig. If he did, the ghost
would enter into his blood and he would certainly die. As a
further precaution against the power of the ghosts, food and a
bowl of gamada (a native drink) are set aside and flung away
with a warning to the dead to return to their own place." 3
Among the Orokaiva, a tribe in the east of British New Guinea,
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